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YOUTH 



CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 



THE CORCORAN GALLERY'S EXHIBITION 



THREE hundred and thirty-two 
paintings are included in the Cor- 
coran Gallery's third biennial exhibition. 
About 150 of these were invited; the re- 
mainder were accepted by the jury. 
Rarely has so good a display been set 
forth. 

Doubtless the large prizes donated 
by Hon. W. A. Clark were an induce- 
ment, but the value of this exhibition 
rests less upon the extraordinary merit 
of a few paintings than upon a general 
high average. 

Prize awards are as a rule bones of 
contention, but the logic of the awards 
in the present instance has not been dis- 
puted. The first prize, $2,000, carrying 
with it the Corcoran Gold Medal, was 
awarded to Edmund C. Tarbell for his 
painting entitled "Interior"; the second 



prize, $1,500, carrying with it the Cor- 
coran Silver Medal, to Gari Melchers 
for his painting entitled "Penelope" ; the 
third prize, $1,000, carrying with it the 
Corcoran Bronze Medal, to Childe Has- 
sam for his painting entitled "Spring- 
time"; and the fourth prize, $500, car- 
rying with it the Corcoran Honorable 
Mention, to Daniel Garber for his paint- 
ing entitled "Spring." The jury of 
selection and award comprised F. D. 
Millet, chairman; Frederic P. Vinton, 
William Sergeant Kendall, Edward W. 
Redfield, and Lewis H. Meakin. 

Mr. Tarbell's painting is exquisite in 
color and in refinement both of drawing 
and handling. Mr. Melchers* "Penel- 
ope" is more obvious and less subtle, 
but also engaging. Mr. Hassam may 
have painted better pictures than the 
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DR. W. H, HOWELL 



CECILIA BEAUX 



"Springtime/' but none more charac- 
teristic. In Mr. Garber's landscape is 
found beauty of color produced not by 
foliage or the like, but by the play of 
light through atmosphere. Before the 
exhibition opened the Corcoran Gallery 
purchased for its permanent collection 
"Penelope" and the landscape "Spring." 
Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Hassam were al- 
ready represented in the collection. 
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For the most part the pictures in this 
exhibition were recent productions — all 
were by living painters — but a few nota- 
ble exceptions were made to the rule. 
One of these was in favor of the inclu- 
sion of a painting by Sargent dated 1879 
and lent by Mr. John G. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia. It represented a scene in 
the Garden of Versailles, at twilight on 
a summer evening. Daylight lingers 
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though the full moon has just risen. To 
the right is a fountain basin, in the fore- 
ground an esplanade, beyond the ter- 
race, and persons passing or resting; a 
man and a woman stroll near. There is 
but one other painter who could have 
rendered this picture with equal sub- 
tlety—Whistler. 

Two of Mr. Sargent's portraits are 
also catalogued — one a likeness of a 
young girl in white, lent by Mr. Freder- 
ick S. Pratt, and the other his recent 
portrait of Mr. A. Augustus Healy, 
President of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, a painting 
which stands with this master's best — 
with, for instance, his portraits of Mr. 
Hay and of Col. Higginson. 

Cecilia Beaux is represented by two 
portraits and a figure painting — "The 
Banner Bearer," shown last spring at 
the Carnegie Institute and at that time 
reproduced in Art and Progress. The 
portraits are both admirable, but to the 
one of Dr. Howell, dean of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, special attention was 
called by frankness of treatment and in- 
terpretative strength. It is a remarkable 
characterization. 

Another noteworthy portrait is that 
of John V. Farwell, Esq., painted by 
Ralph Clarkson, of Chicago, and among 
all the work shown none has more dis- 
tinction than the child portrait "Win- 
throp," by Henry Hubbell. 

George De Forest Brush contributes a 
portrait of a lady, painted not primarily 
as a portrait, but as a picture, interest 
being derived through charm of color and 
rendering rather than personality or hu- 
man appeal. One work stands to the 
credit of Thomas W. Dewing — a lady in 
purple-gray gown. Abbott H. Thayer's 
latest work is here — a young girl in 
white seen against a dark background 
crossed by a long flower spray. Mr. 
Thayer's work always has distinction, but 
in this instance it seems to lack in sym- 
pathy and feeling. 

The great picture of this exhibition, 
if the agreement of critics and public 
may be taken as indicative, is "Youth/* 
by Charles W. Hawthorne — a picture of 
a lad and lass standing hand-in-hand un- 



der an open sky at twilight. They are 
homely young people, but in their faces 
is the spark of the Divine, and the feel- 
ing which apparently is moving them, 
through common kinship moves the ob- 
server. The effect of this picture is 
somewhat dependent upon color, but 
robbed of this attribute it is still found 
deeply significant. 

Mr. Melchers' "Smithy" is also an im- 
pressive work, the smith himself and 
his cat being no less well interpreted than 
were some of the old burgomeisters in the 
days of the Dutch masters. 

The landscapes in this exhibition are 
neither numerous nor striking. With the 
exception of Mr. Garber's prize picture, 
snow pictures by Mr. Redfield, Mr. 
Gardner Symons, and Charles Morris 
Young, William Wendt's decorative pic- 
ture, Mr. Ritchell's Canyon by Twilight, 
Mr. Davol's "Maine Coast," and a few 
others, there were almost none which de- 
mand notice because of extraordinary 
merit. Guy C. Wiggins, however, shows 
an exceedingly attractive picture of 
water and sky, with, incidentally,, some 
of the wharves at Noank, and W. Elmer 
Schofield an interesting picture of 
"Boulogne Harbor, Early Morning." 

There are some excellent marines. 
Frederick J. Waugh has sent not only 
his "Spanish Main," familiar through 
reproduction, but an equally large and 
even more powerful canvas, "The Outer 
Surf," and Emil Carlsen exhibits both 
"A Summer Storm" and "Open Sea," the 
latter an exquisite sym phony in blue. 

A clever and accomplished painting is 
a portrait study of a little girl in a fancy 
costume by Grace H. Turnbull, and for 
subtlety of handling and skillful relation 
of tones, works by Alice Ruggles and 
Mary Vander Veer must be commended. 

During the first week the exhibition 
was open forty thousand dollars' worth 
of pictures were sold — the Corcoran 
Gallery purchasing six and other col- 
lectors twelve. The portrait of a lady 
by George de Forest Brush was pur- 
chased by the Carnegie Institute and a 
painting of Peonies, very beautiful in- 
deed, by Wilton Lockwood, by the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. L. M. 



